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Cromwell, a Historical Novel, by the author 
of “The Brothers.”—This work, apparently, 
is au attempt to delineate the character of the 
great protector—a difficult task. Ail men who 
have filled great spaces in this world, from time 
to time, have been exceedingly difficult studies. 
Some two or three prominent and ennobling 


-qualities, glittering in the sunshine of fame, 





of the rights of man. 
_ foreign service he is entrapped among the inde- 


and dazzling the eyes of their immediate be- 
holdefs, bewilder and lead astray even their 
cotemporaries from a just appreciation of their 
characters, and history as heretofore written 
sheds too little pure light on the actions of the 
fortunate, to enable us to form a. correct judg- 
ment of the motives that impelled to them. 
Cromwell forms no exception—is rather a 
glaring instance—to this rule. It is doubtful 
whether he has yet been delineated: a com- 
pound of military daring and metaphysical de- 
wotion—deceiving himself and his compeers 
alike—a fanatic preacher and sagacious politi- 
cian—a supporter of royalty, and a sworn foe 
of prelacy—a stern partisan and a tender pa- 
rent—a heterogeneous mixture of evil and 
good—crushing England’s noblest sons in the 
dust, and, elevating the Jand to the pinna- 
cle of human glory—preserts to posterity an 
anomaly of the most singular and striking cha- 
racter. 

‘The work whose title we have above, is a 
bold attempt to portray this strange anomaly— 
with what success we are scarcely prepared to 
say, even after a careful perusal of the volumes. 
It is, however, principally on this ground that 
the merits of the book must rest. As to its 
plot—it is nought. Edgar Ardenne, the son of 
an unflinching cavalier, is the lover of a fair 
cousin, a ward of his father; and at the outset 
it would seem that.all considerations concur in 
favour of the connection. But Ardenne is a 
pupil of John Milton ; and has imbibed from 
the bard of liberty strong dispositions in favour 
Upon his arrival from 


pendents by the offer of a seat in parliament— 
expressly untrammeled. But the movers of the 
business knew theit man—once on the arena 
his whole soul fires against despotism ; and he 
follows the cause ef liberty through all , its 
rils. This loses, him, his mistress, and his 
ther—and totally wrecks his private happi- 
ness. 
During the progress of this affair, the, book 
proceeds heavily, almost dull—indeed we were 
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sorely tempted during the first filly or sixty 
pages to cast it into the fice—for the mere pur- 
pose of testing whether it were not utterly de- 
void of inflammability. But when the author 
casts himself into the political or martial field, 
he improves wonderfully. He describes a cabal 
or a combat vividly and with picturesque effect; 
and his notes in the battle-field stir us like 
the sound of atrumpet. The great fault of the 
work is that it is all (nearly) description :—the 
dialogue is scanty, almost nothing: yet so far 
as it goes, bringing out very fairly his cha- 
racters. We quote below his description of 
Charles’s entry into the commons’ hall, to 
claim. thence Hollis, Hazlerig, Pym, Strode, 
and Hampden. He had already demanded them 
in the morning of the same day ; but the com- 
mons avoided the question by an adjournment. 
The following description of his subsequent 
attempt we give in the author's words—some- 
what verbose and laboured, it is true, yet bring- 
ing to the mind’s eye very forcibly a scene 


England, and our own :— 


“The interval passed speedily away, consumed in 
wise and seemly preparation. Notice was despatched to 
the lord mayor and corporation of the threatened danger ; 
the citizens were all admonished to stand upon their 
guard; and members were sent down to the Temple and 
the Inns of Court to warn the students that ‘the house 
was well aware how they had been already tampered 
with; and to command they should not come, on any 
ples, to Westminster ; and, ere the time appointed, the 

jouse was crowded. Edgar was in his place among the 
first; and as he saw the five obnoxious members calmly 
resume their seats, as though no peril threatened them, 
a mingled sentiment of admiration and regret thrilled to 
lis heart at the idea that, if indeed the king, with his 
wild, dissolute attendants, should forcibly attempt to 
seize them, they surely would resist, and but too proba- 


bly be slaughtered on the very spot which they had! R. 


made to ring so often with their proud, patriotic elo. 
quence. As he thus thought, a new impression shot 
with the speed of light into his mind—* If they be ab. 
sent—if they be absent when he come—the fearful con- 
sequences may be perchance averted, which otherwise 


reckless soldiery to rash in, sword in hand, on gentle. 
men armed likewise, and almost unanimous to guard 
their liberties with life.” ‘And un the instant he arose, 
and in a few words, powerfuland manly, moved that the 
house should grant permission to those members to with- 
draw themselves, lest tumult, and perhaps even worse 
than tumalt, fall of it. “1 second it,” cried Cromwell, 
starting to his feet—“I second the most honourable 
member’s motion. Let them withdraw them straight. 
way to the city until this'tyranny be overpast.” Withvut 
a single voice or vote dissentient, the question then was 
carried; and the hoyse gave permission that they might 
retite; and, at solicitation from their fiiends, they in- 
stantly départed. Scarcely had the hurry and confu- 
sion ct nt on their withdrawal ceused, ere a dull, 
trampling noise was heard without, as of a powerful 
band of men; a word to halt was given, and for a while 





the sound was hushed, the menibers sitting stern and 


upon which as a pivot turned the liberties of) 


must, beyond doubt, result from letting loose a band of" 
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silent in their places, disdaining to show any sign either 
of wrath or terror. Again the sounds were heard ascend- 
ing the great stairease; and now the olink of stecl, as 
the broad b of partisan or halberd clashed together 
—and now a are Fall on! fall on!’ mixed with the 
shuffling tramp of feet, the jingling of ecabbards, and all 
the bustle that accompanies a sudden and disordered 
march. Nearer and nearer came the tumult—the lobby 
was already filled, to judge from the increasing clatter, 
with armed intruders ; and now the din of grounded 
arms gg orp! upon the ears of the andaunted coun- 
sellors. en for the first time was a show of passion 
manifested among the younger gentlemen—a dozen, at 
the least, impetuously started to their feet, and not a 
few grasped, with an energy that proved how fearlessly 
they would have used them, the hilts,of the long rapiers 
which alf of gentle birth at that time carried. A single 
word, however, from the speaker of the hoase—a single 
ery of order, sufficed to bring them peacefully into their 
places. But there they sat, with eyes that actually 
lightened with strong indignation, and with that fiery 
aspect of the gladiator, which marked how rapturously 
they would have plunged into the fiercest conflict. At 
this instant was the door thrown open, and a messenger 
sent in, who reverentially enough informed the house 
that the king was at the coor, aud that the speaker was 
commanded to sit still, with the mace lying on the board 
before him. Still not one word was spoken—not e 
whisper—not a breath, nor murmur, through that spa- 
cious hal! !—and every man sat fast, with head unmoved, 
and eyes fixed sternly straight before him; as if they 
did not so much as seulhadie to cast a glanee, still less 
a thonght, toward, the violator of their rights. Had 
there been aught of riot or confusion—had there been 
aught of armed and passionate resistance—nay, had 
there been any fear, or doubt, or wavering, it then had 
been an easier task for the misguided king to carry out 
his frantic and destructive purpose. But hard it is, and 
most revolting to all human feelings, to outrage and 
assault where there is neither terror nor resistance. It 


; was perhaps a minute after the messenger retired, be- 


fore aught new disturbed the silence that prevailed un- 
broken beneath the vaulted roof—a minute fraught with 
the thronged sensations of unnumbered years—a minate, 
that seemed longer than a life to every patriot seated 
there, as gravely steadfast as those senators of ear! 

ome, who waited in their robes of dignity and on their 
curule chairs, the moment when the Gallic horde should 
pour out on their white, unshrinking heads the cups of 
massacre and vengeance. Then came a quick, irregu- 
lar tread, that readily betokened, by its uncertain time, 
the irresolution and anxiety that were at work within 
the breast of him who was approaching. “ Enter not, 
any of ye, on your lives!’ was uttered in the harsh foice 
of the kiog, befure his person came in view—an order 
understood by all who heard, as it was doubtless meant 
by him who uttered it, to be words, empty words, and 
spoken for effect. Then, leaning on the shoulder of the 
palsgrave, Charles Stuart advanced! ‘Those who stood 
nearest to his person might liave seen a momentary 
pause—a brief, involuntary hesitation—a reluctance, 
hardly, perhaps, acknowledged to himself, to cross what 
was to be the Rubicon of all his future fortunes; but so 
short was the pause, so small the effort it required to 


conquer that reluctunce, that it would seem indeed ag 
if—according to the classic proverb—destined already to 
destruction, he were deserted by his savily of intellect. 
Perhaps he had expected fear—abject and tame submis. 
sion——had that he should stride in triumpl:, 
d, and sued to on the bended knee, through that 
Perhaps he had expected 


magniiicent assemblage ! 
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anger, indignation, and defiance! But now, as he looked 
up those lines of crowded benches, and met no glance of 
recugnition—eneountered no full front either of wrath 
or scorn—but caught alone, row behind row, those stern 
and masculine profiles, composed, severe, and passion- 
less—profiles, averted less in resentment than in proud, 
contemptuous sorrow—his wayward spirit for a mo- 
ment’s space recoiled, and he half wished the perilous 
step untaken, It was but for the twinkling of an eye, 
however, that his rash mood of obstinacy failed him; 
for, without a quiver of his nerves, a change of his dark 
features, he strode across the threshold, about a pace 
before his foreign kinsman. The Earl of Roxborough, 
a tall and powerful man, armed, somewhat more than 
commonly, with a long military sword and heavy poniard 
at his belt, hud followed close upon his master’s foot- 
steps, until he alsu stood upon the threshold ; he crossed 
it not, however, but stood there, leaning with his whole 
weight against the door, which opened outwardly, so 
that it would have been impossible for any from within 
the house to close A—his right hand resting, as if care- 
lessly, upon the pommel of his war-sword, and his left 
twirling, with a gesture of unbridled insolence, his long 
mustaches—while many a fierce, licentious countenance 
might be seen glaring from behind him on the conserva- 
tors of their country’s freedom with a wild and wolfish 
aspect of malignant hatred. The king himself, attired 
as usual in a plain garb of sable velvet, wearing no wea- 
pon but an ordinary walking sword, and carrying in his 
right hand, together with his staff, the dark-pluined 
beaver which he had doffed on entering, stalked coolly 
up the house—the palsgrave following slowly, and, as it 
seemed, with a half timid and reluctant step. Still all 
was silence—silence so profound, that, save the heavy 
footsteps of the monarch, not a sound could be perceived 
—unless it were when from without some weapon-clang 
was heard, or some rude threat or grisly imprecation 
was muttered in the ante-chamber by the desperate at- 
tendants of a Lunsford or a Digby. The face of Charles, 
grave and even sorrowful by nature, was something paler 
than its wont; but with that sort of paleness which con. 
veys no thought of cowardice or trembling. but of resolve 
immovable and icy. His mouth was firmly closed, but 
not compressed, nor showing aught of effort. His eye 
calm, searching, cold—but keen and hard as iron. His 
nostril only of his features gave token of emotion, or of 
any feeling hotter than determination; for it was dilated, 
wide, and slightly quivering! Yet was his hand steady 
as the columns which upheld the roof above him, and 
his stride, now that he stood among’ his lieges—however 
it had been irregular and hasty ere he entered—was 
measured, long, and equal. 

“ As he advanced along the floor, he turned his head 
from side to side, perusing, with deliberate and steady 
glance, the lineaments of every member whom he passed ; 
and if when at a distanco not one eye had sought him, 
so when he now stood close beside them, not one eye 
avoided him. Each, as Charles came into his line of 
direct vision, met his hard gaze with an unblenching 
and unloving brow; for not one man—even of those the 
most devoted to his will, of those who would have served 
him at that moment, and who afterward did serve him 
with their whole hearts and lives—but was disgusted, 
angered, full of deep sorrow, almost of despair. Little 
there was, however, of the stronger and more stormy 
passions painted upon the brows of those who sat thus 
fearlessly, braving the temper of a king whose wrath 
was no less lasting and vindictive than it was hot and 
sudden. The expression that prevailed most largely 
was of mingled aspect—half pity, half defiance. But 
when the tyrant-—for that action, if that only, justified 
the title—-approached the seat of Cromwell—perhaps at 
that day scarcely known by name to the proud sove- 
reign——and his glance fell upon those grim, ungainly 
features—then Ardenne witnessed—for his eye was still 
attracted, why he knew not, with a strange sense of 
fascination toward the puritan—then Ardenne witnessed 
that which in after times he often called to mind, and 
never without awe and wonder--a dark conflict—for 
such it might indeed be termed—a conflict of eye, coun- 
tenance, and bearing, between those men so eminently 
thrown together, and blended in their spheres of good or 
evil action. The glance of Charles, when first it fell up- 
on the coarse and most unpleasing lineaments of Oliver, 
was instantly averted; but averted merely as men cver 
turn the eye away from objects naturally hateful or un- 
seemly. At that point of time the face of Cromwell was 
as tranquil, as immoveable as that of his great future 
rival ; but the tranquillity was no less different than is 
the stillness of a hushed volcano and the peaceful calm 
of heaven. The swollen and corded veins upon the 
temple—the eyebrows lowered and contorted—te balls 
gleaming beneath them with a fixed and baleful light 


the nostril rigidly distended, and the lips pressed so 
tightly, that they alone of his whole aspect were of a 
livid whiteness! Ere Edgar had the time to think, had 
there been any matter yet for thought, the eye of Charles 
stole back, half timidly as it appeared, toward that tiger- 
like and glaring face. Then, as it met the sinister and 
ominous stare of fierce defiance, it brightened also— 
vivid, and keen, and with a falcon-like and noble splen- 
dour. For some short space they gazed—those two un- 
disciplined and haughty spirits—into each other's very 
souls—mutually, as it*seemed, conscious at a glance of 
irremediable and desperate hostility. The king’s look, 
quiet, although high and angry, and most unuttcrably 
proud ;—Cromwell’s, sarcastic, bitter, furious, and deter- 
mined—-and withal so savagely triumphant, so mirthful 
in its dire malignity, that Ardenne thought he never 
had beheld a countenance so fiendishly expressive! And 
Charles Stuart's aspect—after a fixed encounter of ten 
seconds’ space——Charles Stuart’s haughty aspect quailed 
beneath it; and, as he passed along—for the whole oc- 
curred in less time than were needful to recite it—he 
gazed nv more around him, but went directly onward, 
lookiung—-and that, too, gloomily—upon the ground, to- 
ward the speaker’s chair. But the stern democrat, as 
conscious that his genius had prevailed, cast his eyes 
round him with an air of loftier and more sublimated 
feeling than Edgar had as yet observed him wear. It 
was a trifle at the period when it passed, and none but 
he have noticed or recorded it; Lut after times and after 
deeds stamped it, no more to be erased, upon the tablets 
of his inmost soul. Meanwhile the king had reached 
the chair; and Lenthall, the bold speaker, who had 
hitherto sat still, as proad and far more placid than his 
visiter, arose, and stepped out stately and cold to meet 
him. ‘Then the king mounted to his place, and stood 
upon the step, but spake not, nor sat down; and there 
he stood, gloomily gazing on the house, with a dark look 
of sullen anger, for many minutes—and after he had 
looked a great while—* Gentlemen,’ he said, in a high 
voice, clearly audible, though neither musical nor pleas- 
ing, to the most distant corner—‘t Gentlemen of the 
commons, I am sorry for this my cause of coming to 
you. Yesterday I did send a sergeant to demand some 
who, by my order, were accused of treason. Instead of 
prompt obedience, I received—a message!’ and he utter. 
ed the last word with the most concentrated scorn and 
insolence— I must, then, here declare to you, that 
though no king that ever in was England could be more 
careful of your privileges than I have been—and shall 
be—yet, | can tell you, treason hath no privilege !—and 
therefore am I come to tell you that I must have these 
men, and will, wherever I may find them!’ And, as he 
spoke, he louked around the hall with a deliberate air, 
scanning the faces of all present, if he might find his 
men; then, raising his voice higher yet, he called aloud, 
till the roof rang again— Ho! I say, Master Hollis !— 
Master Pym!’ No answer was returned, nor any sound, 
save an increased and angry tumult in the lobby, with 
a brandishing of partisans and a producing of concealed 
but ready pistols, so that some members thought to see 
the soldiers instantly rush into the chamber. After a 
little panse, finding he got no answer, he turned to the 
speaker— Say,’ he exclaimed—‘ say, Mr. Speaker, be 
any of these men here present?’ For a moment Len- 
thall paused, as doubting whether to huri his own defi- 
ance and that of the assembled commons into his very 
teeth; but, ere the echoes of the monarchs voice had 
ceased, he had resolved upon the wiser and more pru- 
dent part, and bending, with most deferential courtesy, 
his knee—* I have, sir,’ he replied, ‘nor eyes to see, nor 
tongue to speak in this place, save as this house, whose 
servant I am sworn, shall order me. And therefore 
must I pray your majesty to pardon me that I return 
no farther answer.’ 

“Ha! sir,’ returned Charles, sharply, and with in- 
cipient fury—but a moment’s thought convinced him 
that the humble answer of the speaker defied at once 
and rendered hopeless any charge or violence against 
him. ‘Ha! sir,’ again he said, but in a milder tone— 
‘I do believe my eyes are to the full as good as yours, 
and I do see my birds are flown; but this I tell you, 
and so look ye to it—I hold this house to send them to me! 
Failing of which, I shall myself go seek them! For, 
sirs, their treason is most foul, and such ag you shall 
thank me, all of you, now to discover. And I assure 
you—on a king’s word I assure you—I never did mean 
any violence, and they shall have fair trial—I meant not 
any other!’ He waited not for farther words; per- 


chance he doubted what reply he might receive to this 
last false asseveration—palpably, unquestionably false— 
for wherefore brought he his disbanded soldiery, his 
rude and ruffian bravoes, with rapier, partisan, and pis- 





Wherefore, 


tol, into the very precincts of the house? 





unless he had designed to hale the accuged members 
violently forth by the strong arm of tyrannous authority? 

Stepping down from the chair, be walked, uncovered 
still, but at a quicker pace than that at which he enter- 
ed, toward tae lobby; but now, as he departed, his looks 
were not turned hanghtily from side to side, but sadly 
bent upon the floor; nor was his passage silent as be- 
fore—for ber after ber started up as Charles 
went past him, with bent brow and clenched hand ; and 
groans both loud and deep saluted him. As he came nigh 
the seat of Cromwell, the king raised his visage, haggard 
now and pale, as with an anxious curiosity to look upon 
the man before whose eye he felt himself to have re- 
coiled—and, as he met it, Oliver sprang upon his feet, 
his long tuck rattling in the scabbard as he rose, and, 
stamping on the floor with fury, shouted aloud, in tones 
neither mild nur measured, the word ‘ Privilege” A 
dozen voices took it up, though not so loudly nor with so 
marked defiance as the first daring speaker, and the 
whole house was in the wildest and most uncontrolled 
confusion. Delightedly would the despotic prince, had 
he but dared it, at that moment have cried on !—have 
given the word, expected by his myrmidons, for massacre 
and huvoc—have bid the swords, which were already 
thirsting in their scabbards, leap forth and drink their 
fill of that most noble blood of England. But, thanks 
to Heaven, he dared not! There would have been no 
object worthy of the risk—no gain to justify the de- 
testation he would have so heaped upon his head! He 
did not dare; and therefore, smothering for the time his 
virulent and vengeful fury, he departed—the door rang 
heavily behind him} and with no muttered curses on 
the head of him who lacked the spirit to perform what 
ie and they yearned equally to executo, frustrate of their 
desired vengeance, unsatisfied and balked, his hireling 
desperadoes filed out from the venerable walls their pre- 
sence had so shamefully polluted.” 





The Blind.—If there be a single deprivation 
calculated more than any other to draw forth 
the sympathies of our nature, it is that of a be- 
ing hopelessly shut out from the light of day ; 
early acquaintance with two highly interesting 
cases of this kind has perhaps caused us to un- 
derstand the privation better than that of the 
deaf and dumb, who are considered by many 
as the greater sufferers. Leaving this to the 
casuists, we propose to make the present the 
occasion of exatnining the “ Fifth Annual Re- 
port of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Instruction of the Blind.” The 
charity is a noble one, and it takes a pre-emi- 
nent stand among those of a similar kind; it is 
destined not only to be the means of conveying 
instruction and therefore happiness to multi- 
tudes of the sightless, but also to be a beacon 
and a forerunner of many similar institutions 
which these United States will doubtless create 
and support. 

The history of the institution is soon told. 
It originated with Jacob Snider, Jr., Esq., assist- 
ed by the now venerable president, Mr. John 
Vaughan, the librarian, &e. of the American 
Philosophical Society; they were aided by 
many of the present officers, as well in money 
as in time; the late William Young Birch, for- 
merly a bookseller of this city, within a year 
has left the institution nearly the whole of his 
estate, estimated at one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, but yielding at present an income 
in the vicinity of six thousand dollars per an- 
num. The legislature of Pennsylvania has also 
been liberal of funds, and now supports a num- 
ber of the pupils, as does also New Jersey and 
Delaware ; other states should do likewise, and 
forward their poor blind to receive mental 
sight. 

To form an estimate of the advancement of 
the pupils in various knowledge, a visit would 
seem to be requisite, but it may be well for us 
to relate what we have recently seen to those 
who have not enjoyed the same opportunity. 
A public exhibition and their concerts did not 
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satisfy the desire of investigating their improve- 
ment; and on the invitation of a manager, we 
gladly accepted an invitation to pass an even- 
ing with the inmates, to see them as they live 
among themselves, when not dressed up in 
mind and body for exhibition ; such a visit is 
by far the most impressive. We know by a 
moment’s reflection that light can be of no use 
to a workman perfectly blind, but we do not 
realise the great privation ourselves, till a visit 
is paid, and we see him in the dark feeling his 
tools and materials. Such a sight we had un- 
expectedly, and it was touching to the feelings 
beyond description. ‘The conductor invited us 
to visit the shop where are deposited the articles 
made for sale, consisting of brushes, baskets, 
shoes, mats, and so forth. In proceeding we 
had to pass a basement stoty room, occupied as 
a workshop, as we supposed, in the day time 
only; the guide carried a small rushlight, which 
barely illuminated the passages, and was show- 
_ ing us the work benches which were unoccu- 
pied, when suddenly in a dark corner a glimpse 
was caught of three little workmen, making 
shoes and brushes. The vision seemed unreal. 
To us who had eyes, the work in the perfect 
darkneégs struck us with all the novelty of a first 
impression, though a moment was sufficient for 
reason to convince us that light was totally un- 
necessary. ‘These pupils were thus working in 
the evening for their own pleasure, finding it an 
agreeable occupation, while many of their fel- 
lows were at play. The same thing was wit- 
nessed in two of the rooms up stairs, where 
females were sewing fine work and conversing 
in total darkness; a music room was also full 
of harmony and as dark as the former. All 
this, to those accustomed to it, must become 
so natural and proper as scarcely to excite a 
remark ; we are narrating what struck us to 
those who are never with the blind except in 
company with those who see, and then they find 
them, if at work, surrounded by light. If we 
remember, it was Professor Silliman who wit- 
nessed this working in the dark at the Liver- 
pool school, and who described the first view as 
the most striking, and cven startling, scene he 
had ever been introduced to. ‘The house is a 
new one, in admirable order; and we were in- 
troduced to two pupils formerly known to us as 
helpless dependants. on charity, who could now 
earn a livelihood by their industry; whose 
minds were instructed, and whose tempers and 
manners had undergone a most remarkable 
change. Music, arithmetic, some of the sci- 
ences, but above all, the gospel, were familiar 
to them, and gratitude for these bencfits was 
apparent. 

Music is taught the pupils scientifically, and 
no one who heard their recent concert at the 
Musical Fund, the perfect manner in which they 
timed every note, can doubt that they under- 
stand the theory as well as the practice as well 
and probably better than those who have sight. 
Instruction is given on most of the instruments 
used in an orchestra, and the expectation is 
fully cherished, that in a few years competent 
organists for churches will be furnished froin 
among the blind. It is unnecessary to insist 
here upon the importance of music to this class 
of our fellow beings, not only as their resource 
for amusement, but its appropriateness as an 
occupation, or a means of livelihood. They 
employ now one organ, six piano fortes, one 
harpsichord, three harps, nine violins, &c. 

The female pupils, twenty in number, are 








occupied in various fancy handicrafts ; great at- 
tention is bestowed to furnish them with a suffi- 
cient knowledge of household employments ; 
and all the bed and other household linen used 
in the establishment, testifies to their useful- 
ness and industry in this department ; tailoring 
is soon to be taught. A printing press has 
been set up in the house, and in addition to the 
text books published, and the supply of some 
general literature for the blind, a monthly ma- 
gazine of a few pages, printed in raised types, 
renders valuable aid, not merely in the mecha- 
nical business of publicajion, but also by origi- 
nal contributions. This “ Student’s Magazine,” 
price $3 per annum, is a curiosity, and might 
be profitably taken in every family. It serves 
to stimulate the dormant faculties of the blind, 
who need every aid to supply their great loss, 
to quicken their unconscious energies, and to 
bring them into active and improving fellow- 
ship with the world of mind. It is not enough 
that they are saved from being Lurthens to so- 
ciety; they may be inspired with the ambition 
of being numbered amongst its blessings and 
ornaments. 

The public are already informed that the 
exertions of the ladies of Philadelphia, Lancas- 
ter, &c., in getting up a fair, produced a large 
suin; the report states the nett proceeds at 
$9039 99; Mr. Birch’s estate comes trammeled 
by no conditions or limitations; the institution, 
though now sure of a settled income, is still not 
rich, because the annual expenditure is very 
large ; it is estimated at from $16,000 to 
$17,000, so that the annual contributors should 
not omit their payments, as we are sorry to see 
by the report some of them have done, since 
the bequest of Mr. Birch was made public. An 
appropriate tablet of Italian marble has been 
erected by the managers in the principal reom 
of the building, bearing on it a likeness of their 
benefactor in bas-relief, and a suitable inscrip- 
tion. Still further to honour Mr. Birch’s me- 
mory, they have purchased several adjoining 
lots at the beautiful Laurel Hill Cemetery, to 
which they have caused his remains to be re- 
moved, and where they purpose to erect over 
the same a suitable monument,—a plan of per- 
petuating such munificence which is too fre- 
quently forgotten in this country. It is con- 
templated to use these grounds as a burial place 
for any pupils who may die within the institu- 
thon. 

One of the pupils we may briefly allude to. 
His name is John Burris; he was found in the 
suburbs of this city, in circumstances of great 
want and wretchedness, almost a Casper Hauser, 
of twenty years of age, depending for a scanty 
subsistence on the feeble exertions of an aged 
relative. From his own account he was thought 
to be useless, and literally lived, or rather vege- 
tated, in a corner of a hut; he had never sat at 
a table, nor had he ever heard auy attempt at 
instruction. When first admitted he could not 
stand upright, nor walk without assistance ; his 
utterance was incoherent and unintelligible ; 
and he appeared to understand no questions 
save such as related to dates, and in reply to 
these he could almost instantly name the day 
of the week, of any day of the year, and state 
the changes of the moon with wonderful preci- 
sion. When we first saw him, his mind seemed 
to be gradually reclaiming from a state of almost 
idiocy ; he was learning to read, and said the 
Institution realised all he had imagined of 
heaven. He constantly asked, “ There is no end 





to numbers, is there?’ He wished much to 
know “ how far off heaven was,” and whether 
the distance could not be calculated! A more 
interesting psychological study was never pre- 
sented, and we have to regret that minutes of 
his peculiar case were not kept by-some of the 
intelligent teachers, managers, or physicians. 
At the present time he attends to reading, 
grammar, arithmetic, and geography, in all 
which, Mr. Friedlander says, “ he is indisputa- 
bly improving.” ‘The reclaiming of such a 
mind would alone be credit enough for the 
teacher. 

The Institution has been peculiarly fortunate 
in the character and virtues of its principal, Mr. 
Friedlander, one of those enthusiasts in the 
cause, who seem destined by Providence to 
work a miracle ; by the most indefatigable ex- 
ertions, which have already weakened his bodily 
health, he has brought the pupils to their pre- 
sent advanced state, and has all but opened the 
eyes of many of them. He has given them 
thought, knowledge, amusement, and religion, 
so that life, no longer a burthen, is deemed a 
blessing. The contributors at their last meet- 
ing voted to this gentleman a piece of valuable 
plate, a sum of money, and an increase of 
salary, all they could do, but still rewards short 
of his merit. 

Allusion is made in the report to the fact 
that two of the managers came furward some 
time ago, and with their own means undertook 
the expense of printing one of the gospels in 
raised letters for the use of the blind ; but it is 
not mentioned that the secretary of the Institu- 
tion, Mr. Jacob Snider, Jr., by his unaided 
and unrewarded labour, performed the whole 
work in his hours of leisure, snatched from ex- 
tended business. He actually engraved every 
plate of each page with his own hand, in an 
original manner, procured a powerful hydraulic 
press and printed the whole, a feat which should 
pass his name to posterity as a benefactor of his 
species. Mr. Snider has never before received 
even as much public credit as we have convey- 
ed in this feeble notice, but justice will sooner 
or later be done to his great exertions for the 
blind. We were a little surprised to see the 
names of the two managers, Messrs. Dunn and 
Coleman, who supplied the money, unconnect- 
ed with that of Mr. Snider, to whose modesty, 
only equalled by his talent and industry, is 
probably to be attributed this omission in the 
report, 

North American Review.—Rarely has a num- 
ber of a review been published which meets so 
entirely our opinion of what such a publication 
should be, as does the April half volume of the 
North American. It is throughout happy in its 
topics and in the mode of treating them ; highly 
literary, and yet well diversified. The review 
of Sir Walter Scott’s life pleases us entirely: 
there is a freedom and a just appreciation of the 
character ef this great novelist which has never 
before issued from the press. The article on 
Maria Louisa is penned with great spirit and 
propriety ; but we need not particylarise fur- 
ther, we only mean to indicate excellence, and 
leave the enjoyment of its perusal to others. 

Memoirs of Grimaldi, by Boz.—Most of the 
London weekly journals received have been 
warm in praise of the Memoirs of the Clown, 
Grimaldi, which Carey, Lea & Blanchard have 
just laid on our table, in two neat duodecimos. 
To those who knew this humorist on his own 
boards, the memoir may no doubt prove highly 
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interesting, and we have. read it even at this 
distance from the scene of his grins without 
ennui; but we do not care to know minutely 
the domestic history and family afflictions of 
even great clowns ; we keep our sympathies for 
the great and good, or the eminent in literature 
and benevolence; unless, indeed, there may also 
be something to remember in the warrior, the 
king, the politician, or the sage ; unless a thea- 
trical performer was something more than a per- 
former, his fame must fade before the inroads 
of time. We never knew an ector’s “ life” 
that was bearable; the biographies of Mrs. Jor- 
dan, of Mrs. Siddons, even, are positively non- 
entities, collections of old play-bills, and scraps 
from trumpery newspapers. Grimaldi’s,is not 
an exception ;. we write this decision with sor- 
row for the interests of the publishers, whose 
eopy laid upon our table courts us to a different 
judgment ; but we cannot recommend the Gri- 
maldi serrows and perplexities, when such bio- 
graphies as those of John Mason Good, and of 
Burns by Lockhart, remain unpublished among 
us. 

Common Sense.—Judge Hopkinson, Presi- 
dent of the Athenian Institute, delivers the 
closing lecture of the season this evening, at 
eight o’clock. We expect much from his illus- 
trations, his definitions, and his own display of 
good sense as well as eloquence. The course 
has been on the whole a brilliant one, entirely 
by our own citizens, and has proved profitable 
to the hearers, as well as to the purse of the 
Institute for a building fund. 

French English.—'Vhe following is an amus- 
ing specimen of a Frenchman's English, made 
from a partial study of a dictionary. It is a 
continental hand-bill :— 


“Mr. Barthelemy believe of his duty to prevent the 
gentlemen that would come at his Hotel, that he have 
made great reparations. 

“The gentlemens Englis, whom shall favourise him 
to come in his house, can be persuaded to have un en- 
tirely satisfaction. 

“ N. B.—This Hotel have the sight upon the sea.” 


The Court Journal gives the above as “ the 
schoolmaster abroad ;”’ the following is the 


“ At Home.—A tradesman in King William street, 
city, has exhibited in his window for some months, the 
following display of his literary acquirements :—* Ne 
plus ultra padlox.’ They are patented, of course. Let 
no man pirate the title, or imitate loz.” 


Newspaper Paragraphing.—In an account of a dis- 
tressing accident by a coal-pit explosiou, this week, the 
provincial newswriter says, that the sufferers were in- 
stantly blown into “ everlasting eternity !” 

Pompeii.—A discovery of a novel description and 
much interest has recently been made among the ruins 
of Pompeii. Near the street of the Tombs, where the 
excavations are carried on with most industry, the vesti- 
bule of a house has*been exposed, with four Mosaic pil- 
lars, fifteen feet in height. Relics so curious excite great 
expectations of what the house itself may contain. 

Hydraulic Telegraph A Mr. Wishaw is stated in the 
newspapers to have invented a telegraph, on hydraulic 
principles, which may communicate intelligence, accu- 
rately and speedily, by means of the rise and full of 
water in tubes laid down between the points of commu- 
nication. The expense of the apparatus is estimated at 
2001. per mile, When the scheme is brought to bear, 
and carry news in this way, how literal will be the line 
of Shakspeare— 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” 
and, then, the rapid answer— 

“ If taken at the flood leads on to fortune :” 
and the delay of a reply by return of water-level— 


“ Neglected, all the current of their lives 
Is bound in shallows,” &c. 


Chatterton—A proposal is afloat to crect a monument 
to the memory of Chatterton, at Bristol. The subscrip- 
tion, we believe, promises well; but we shall return to 
the matter in our next; wishing it, in the mean while, 
every success. 

Literature and Art.—According to the Supplement to 
Bent’s Monthly Literary Advertiser for 1837, there ap- 
pears an increase of new publications on the year, the 





number of books amounting to 1380 (1800 volumes), ex- 
clusive of new editions, pamphlets, or periodicals, being 
130 more than in 1836. The number of engravings is 
98 (including 38 portraits), 10 only of whicy are en- 
graved in the line manner, 71 in mezzotinto, and 17 in 
chalk, lithography, &c. &c. 

CHARITY. 


Pure in her aim, and in her temper mild, 

Her wisdom seems the weakness of a child; 
She makes excuses where she might condomn, 
Reviled by those that hate her, prays for them; 
Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast, 

The worst suggested, she believes the best ; 
Not soon provoked, hewever stung and teased, 
And, if perhaps made angry, soon appeased ; 
She rather waives than will dispute her right, 
And injured, makes forgiveness her delight. 

Cowper’s Charity. 


—>— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


Sermons by the late Rev. D. L. Adamson, Minister of 
Cupar, 8vo. Transactions of the Entomological Society 
of London, Vol. II. Part I., 8vo, with coloured plates. 
A Love-Token for Children, by Miss Sedgwick. Me. 
moirs of Grimaldi, edited by Boz, with 12 illustrations 
by Cruikshank, 2 vols. Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Holy 
Living and Dying, revised and abridged by Hale. Men 
of Character, by D. Jerrold, with 12 illustrations, 3 vols. 
Stories about Dogs, by T. Bingley, with cuts. Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, Vol. III. The Zoology of the Voyage 
of the Beagle, by C. Darwin, Part I., No. 1., Fossil Mam- 
malia. The Companion, or Outline Maps to the Geo. 
graphical Text-Bobk, 12mo. Solomon and Shulamite, 
Sermons on the Canticles, by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, 
18mo. Remains of the late Rev. R. H. Froude, of Dar- 
lington, 2 vols. 8vo. History of England, by a Clergy- 
man, Vol. LV. 12mo. De Porquet’s Nouvelles Conversa- 
tions Parisiennes, 12ino. Realities of Life, by the author 
of “Scenes in our Parish,” 12mo, Selections from the 
Latin Anthology, translated into English Verse, by John 
Dunlop, 8vo. 


In the Press. 


The first volume of a History of Rome, from the Ori- 
gin of the Roman People to the Death of Marcus Aure. 


lius, by Thomas Arnold, D.D., head master of Rugby 
Schoool. 


There is announced for publication (by subscription), 
a Tabular Synopsis of the*Specific Gravities of Bodies, 
arranged in alphabetical order, from the valuable Ger- 
wan of Rudolph Bottger, entitled “ Tabellarische Ueber- 
sicht der Specifischen Gewichte der Korper.” 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


> Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 


confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


Feb. 26,—A. Waddell, P. M., Baton Rouge, La. 
—— 24,—Dr. S. W. Burney, Forsyth, Ga, 

Mar. 30,—A. N, Bourdin, Petersburg, Va. 

— 5,—C. H. Blanchard, Cotile, La. 

—— 24,—F. A. Harmon, P. M., Paducah P. O., Ky. 
——. 17,—D. Thomas, Jackson, La, 

-—— 28,—Alex. Davidson, Niagara, U. C. 

—— 22,—Wn. Leigh, P. M., Leighton, Al. 

—— 27,—B. Williams, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 2,—Sam. Otterson, Limestone Springs, S. C. 
— 6 —Wn. F. Macrae, Burlington, Vt. 

—— 5,—S. Jones Cralle, P. M., Columbian Grove, Va. 
Mar. 22,—G, H. Bell, P. M., Opelousas, La. 


Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling, 
by letting us know the individual subseribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 
formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. 





Agents for this Tork. 


MAIN E.—Bancor, Duren & Thatcher. 
VERMONT.—Monrrevizr, George P. Walton. 
MASSACHUSETTS.—Boston, W. H. S. Jordan. 

Worcester, Clarendon Harris. 
CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 

Harrrorp, Roderick White. 

RHODE ISLAND.—Pawrucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 
NEW YORK.—New Yoark, Peter Hill, 11, Old Slip, 
Wm. Burns, 26 , Broadway. 

Auburn, B. R. Peek. 

Wesr Point, J. H. Holt. 

Hupson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Axsany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams, Grosh & Hutchinson. 

Burrato, A, Wilgus. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton, D. Fenton. 

Sacem, J. M. Hannah. 

Painceton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M‘Iutyre. 

DELAWAKE. 

Witineron, P. B. Porter. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mavcu Cuung, William H. Sayre. 

Easton, Joseph P. Deringer. 

Porrsvitie, B. Bannan. 

Montrose, W. L. Post, P. M. 

Yora, D. Small, P. M. 

Pirrssuren, Johnston & Stockton 

CramserssureG, Matthew Smith. 

Wikesaarre, BE. W. Sturdevant. 

Caruis.E, George M. Phillips & Co. 
OH10.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M. Dawson. 

Alexander Flash. 

Covumaus, J. N. Whiting. 

Mavumeg, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Srevsenvitie, J. & B. Turnbull. 

Zanesvitie, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke. 

Dayton, R. W. Sale. 

MARYLAND. * 

Bactimore, N. Hickman. 

Urrer Marzsoro’, G. W. Wilson. 

Camarinez, E. P. Lecompte, P. M. 

Darnestown, L. W. Candier. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Wasuineton Crry, Frank Taylor. 
Avexanoaia, Bell & Entwisle. 

VIRGIN! A.—Ricumonp, R. D. Sanxzay. 

Norrork, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Perexssvura, A. N. Bourdon. 

Lyncusura, A. R. North. 

Porrsmouta, U. H. Forbes & Co. 

Freverickxssura, John Coakley ; E. M‘Dowell. 

University or Virginia, C. P. M‘Kennie. 

Wincnester, John N. Bell. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisvitte, John M. Campbell,—Jos. T. Clark. 

Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 
TENNESSEE.—Nasnvitie, White & Norvell, W. A. 

Eichbaum, Joseph T. Clark. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Rateicu, Turner & Hughes. 

Faverrevitie, J. M. Stedman. 
SOUTH CAROLINA... 
Cuarceston, John P. Beile,—Wnm. H. Berrett. 
Campen, A. Young. 

Cotumaia, B. D. Plant. 

Sumrervitie, H. Haynesworth. 

GEORGIA.—Aueusta, T. H. Plant. 
Savannan, W. T. Williams. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Nartcuez, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gotr, William M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Moaize, J. S. Kellogg & Co. 
LOUISIANA.—New Onrtgans, 4. H. Bancroft. 

Francisvitue, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MISSOURI.—Sr. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. 
MICHIGAN.—Derrort, Alex. H. Sibley. 
CANADA. 

Quesec, J. Turdiff, 

Cornwat, U.C., Duncan M‘Donell. 

Monrreat, N. Wilson, Exchange Rooms. 

Toronto, J. Ballard. 

Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co 

Hamitron, James Ruthven & Co. 

Wiitiam Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frenericxton, Robert Gowan. 





Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 











